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THE OLD SLATE. 

“] havea great mind to break this stupid old 
slate,” said little Charlie Fidget, one morning, 
as he sat over his first sum in substraction. 

“ Why, what has the poor slate done ?” asked 
the pleasant voice of his sister Helen, behind 
him. 
“Nothing; just what I complain of; it won’t 
do this plaguy sum for me; and here it is almost 
school-time !” 1 

“ What a wicked slate, Charles !” 

“So itis. I mean to fling it out of the win- 
dow and break it to pieces on the stones.” 

“ Will that do your sum, Charles ?” 

“No; but if there were no slates in the 
world, I should have no good-for-nothing sums 
to do.” 

“Oh, oh! that does not follow, by any means. 
Did slates make the science of arithmetic ? 
Would people never have to count and calcu- 
late, if there were no slates? You forget pens, 
lead pencils and paper; you forget all about 
oral arithmetic, Charlie.” 

“Well, I don’t love to cipher, that’s all I 
know.” 

“ And so, you hasty boy, you get angry with 
the poor harmless slate, that is so convenient 
when you make mistakes and want to rub them 
out again. Now that is the way with a great 
many thoughtless, quick-tempered people. They 
try to find fault with somebody or something 
else, and get into a passion, and perhaps do 
mischief, when, if they would but reflect a lit- 
tle, it is their own dear selves who ought to 
bear the blame. Now, Charlie, let me see what 
I can do for you.” 

So Helen sat down in her mother’s great easy 
chair: she tried to look grave and dignified, 
like an old lady, though she was but eighteen. 
Charlie came rather unwillingly, laid the slate 
in her lap, and began to play with the trimming 
onher apron. “Why, what is all this?” said 
she; “soldiers, and cats, and dogs, and houses 
with windows of all shapes and sizes !” 

Charlie looked foolish. ‘ Oh, the sum is on 
the other side,” said he, turning it over. 

“Ah, silly boy,” said Helen; “ here you have 
been sitting half an hour drawing pictures, 
instead of trying to do your sum. And now, 
which do you think ought to be broken, you or 
the slate?” and she held it up high, as if she 
meant to knock his brains out with it. 

Charlie looked up, with his hands at his ears, 
making believe he was frightened, but laughing 
all the while, for he knew she was only playing 
With him. Presently, however, she put on a 
Serious face, and said, “ Now, my little man, 
you must go to work in good earnest to make 
up for lost time.” 








“Oh, Helen, it wants only twenty minutes of 
nine; I can’t possibly do this sum and get to 
school by nine. I shall be late. What shall I 
do? Miss Fletcher will certainly punish me if 
it is not done. Can’t you, just this once, 
Helen?” 

“ No,” said Helen. ; 

“ Oh, do, there’s a dear, good sister ; just this 
once.” 

‘No, Charlie; there would be no kindness 
in that. You would never learn arithmetic in 
that way.” 

“ Just once,” still pleaded Charlie. 

“ No,” answered Helen, in a kind, but resolute 
tone ; “if I do it once, you will find it harder to 
be refused to-morrow; you will depend upon 
me, and sit playing and drawing pictures, 1n- 
stead of ciphering. I will doa much kinder 
thing. I will keep you close at it till the job is 
over.” 

So she passed her hand gently round him, 
and though Charlie pouted at first, and could 
hardly see through his tears, she questioned 
him about his rule, and then began to show him 
the proper way to do his sum, yet letting him 
work it out himself, in such a pleasant manner, 
that he was soon ashamed of being sullen. 
First she held the pencil herself, and put down 
the figures as he told her to do; and then she 
made him copy the whole, nicely, on another 
part of the slate, and rub out her figures. 

After all this was finished patiently and dili- 
gently, Charlie was surprised to find he should 
still be in good season for school. 

“Now to-morrow, Charlie,” said Helen, 
“ don’t waste a moment, but go to your lesson at 
once, whatever it is, and you will find it a great 
saving, not only of time, but of temper. You 
won't get into a passion with this clever old 
slate of mine. It went to school with me when 
I was a little girl, and I should have been sorry 
if you had smashed it for not doing your work. 
Half the time, Charlie, when you see a person 
fidgety and angry, and complaininig of things 
and people, you may be sure he has either done 
something he ought not to do, or left undone 
something he ought to do.” 

Away ran Charlie to school, thinking to him- 
self, “ Well I suppose I was wrong both ways. 
I ought not to have been drawing soldiers, and 
I ought to have been ciphering.” L. J. He 








Narrative. 
THE LOST CHILD AND THE LAMB. 


In the town of Corinth, which lies west of 
Bradford, in the State of Vermont, an incident 
occurred very many years ago, which luminous- 
ly marks the finger of a special Providence in 
the care of the “little ones,” and illustrates the 
beautiful truth uttered by our Saviour, when 
he said, “ That in heaven their angels do al- 
ways behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” 

It was in the year 1780, towards the close of 
summer, when a small child, the son of a hus- 
bandman by the name of Fifield, an early set- 
tler in Corinth, wandered from home ona bright 
morning and was lost. The little fellow was 
only five years old. He had been absent from 
the house some hours before he was missed ; as 
he had been wont to play with children in the 
field, his mother supposed he was with them as 
usual. 

The country in this region of the Connecti- 
cut river was then very sparsely settled. Dark 
woods and tangled thickets intervened between 
the clearings, and often hemmed in the field 
within a few bowshots of the owner’s dwelling- 











house. The roads were rough and irregular, 
rather a foot or bridle-path than a wheel-way 
for carriages. Bears and wolves were dreaded, 
and not without reason—few pioneers then pen- 
etrated to their dens in the untrod wilderness. 
Their howling sounds frequently added to the 
gloom of the midnight hour, if by chance, in 
the absence of the good man of the house, the 
mother and her infant were alone at the time. 
The huge catamount—the tiger of the north— 
was sometimes seen, too, leaping from tree to 
tree, his large eye-balls glaring with appalling 
fierceness. From such circumstances, the re- 
port of a lost child in the woods, always excited 
the most fearful forebodings of its fate. 

When it was perceived that their son had 
been gone much longer than usual, and the din- 
ner hour came and he was not there, anxiety 
began to sadden their humble home. The pa- 
rents rushed out and searched every field, dell, 
copse and corner of their homestead, but in vain. 
No trace of his footsteps could be found. They 
alarmed their neighbors. The cry thata child 
was lost, rung from cottage to cottage. Men, 
women and children turned out and united in 
the search. They scoured the open fields, ex- 
amined the skirts of the woods, and made the 
hills and rocks echo with their shoutings and 
repeated cry of his name, for perchance a sound 
of some human voice might reach him, and 
draw his little feet toward them ; but the rocks 
gave no echo where he could be found. The 
sun went down. The horrors of night came on 
and with it allthe terrible imaginings of dan- 
ger from wild beast, pools and-precipices..* .* * 

In the easterly part of Corinth—which bord- 
ers on Bradford, then called Moretown, where 
a lovely village now lies on the bank of the 
tiver beneath a towering cliff, and overlooks, 
with its back ground of crescent-formed hills, 
a large meadow—the Wait winds its way to 
the Connecticut, which it enters on the south 
side of Bradford. Five miles from the mouth 
of the Wait, within the bounds of Corinth, and 
in the middle of the river, there is a small is- 
land. The channel between this island and 
the mainland, in the sultry months is quite 
shoal, and the stream only ripples over the peb- 
bles; but when the vernal or autumnal rains 
descend, the waters become deep and turbulent. 

On this island, with a lamb lying down by its 
side—beneath a tall blackberry bush—picking 
its supper from the berries, was the boy ; an eye 
at a distance lighted on the lost one, and a shout 
of joy echoed from the hills. They found him, 
safe and sound, gleesome as the lamb at his 
feet. And there was joy,I ween, in his father’s 
house that night; “for this his son was dead 
and is alive again; he was lost and is found.” 

How this little child got upon this Island, no 
one could tell. Whence came the lamb that 
was with him? No flock of sheep had been 
seen by the searchers in all the woods. He 
must have wandered with the lamb, and waded 
this stream, where even the shoals were danger- 
ous toachild. At night they must have reclin- 
ed on the grass together, and, perhaps, the little 
creature lisped its evening prayer and then laid 
his head on the lamb and fell asleep!— * * * 

The mystery attending the preservation of 
this lost child, thus found by the side of a lamb, 
three miles from home and three days in the 
woods, has never been unfolded. His loss, and 
the manner in which he was found, watched 
over by this lamb, are facts of undoubted 
authenticity. They beautifully exemplify a 
special ProvipENcr, and bring to mind—as we 
think of lost man in this wilderness life—the 
words of the great precursor, “Behold the 
Lams or Gop, who taketh away the sins of the 
world !”— Olive Branch. 





Nursery. 
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MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 
NO. IX. 

My last number suggested to me a story about 
fairies, which I think has never been seen in 
print, and which may entertain you, for fairy 
stories are usually favorites, or were in my 
childish days. Pehaps in the universal progress, 
they have gone out of fashion now. It was 
told to a little boy, who hated arithmetic and 
often wished arithmetics had never been made 
“to pester people with; for what else were they 
good for >” 

Once on a time (so all fairy stories begin) 
there was a little boy and his name was Tom. 
Now Tom was a very black-eyed little rogue, 
who loved play vastly well, and study vastly ill; 
of all studies, he detested arithmetic: it was 
worse than geography, or grammar, or anything 
beside ; so to make the matter more agreeable, 
he would pout and sulk and fret about it, every 
evening. (for evenings were the time to get it.) 
I never heard as this made the lesson any easier, 
but Tom probably had faith in it, as he continu- 
ed the practice perseveringly, sometimes fret- 
ting outwardly, and sometimes inwardly. One 
pleasant autumn evening he sat down by the 
back-door with his book in hand. The sun was 
setting in unusual splendor. It tinged the 
purple plums with a richer hue; it lighted up 
the marigolds into yellower glory, and it stream- 
ed across the mountain like a slanting bridge of 
gold. Oh what a royal time for play! and to, 
make the matter worse, Tom heard the shouts: 
from the boys who were playing ball upon the . 

een. 

“Oh I wish there had never been an arith. 
metic made,” exclaimed he, giving poor Colburn . 
a toss into the air, “that Ido! I wish I might 
never see an arithmetic again.” This rational 
wish he repeated again und again, fervently 
from his inmost soul. Now it is said, if you 
wish for the same thing earnestly, and repeat 
that wish aloud unconsciously (not intentionally) 
seven times, it will raisea fairy. I can’t testify 
by experience on this point, but “ they, say” is 
respectable authority, and generally received 
as valid. ‘Tom was not aware he had’ wished 
seven times, but as he looked toward a white- 
dahlia-bush in the corner, he perceived some- 
thing emerging from it, and presently a little 
fairy hopped out, and stood before him. Tom 
was a little surprised, but said nothing, as the 
little creature approached. “¥our wish is 
granted, little boy,” said the fairy, “ henceforth 
you shall never touch an arithmetic again.” 

_And she flitted away to the dahlia-bush, and 
disappeared. Tom was in extasies ; eould it be 
true? Had such good luck aetually befallen 
him? It seemed almost too delightful to believe. 
He jumped up and down for joy, and seeing his 
Colburn lying on the grass, he stooped to pick 
it up, and lo, the book disappeared just as his 
fingers were about to touch it. Then he had 
indeed seen a fairy, and the fairy had taken his 
part, and he never should have to touch the old, 
hateful arithmetic again! He was overjoyed, 
and rushing through the house, joined the boys 
in playing ball. 

It was dark when he came in, and candles 
were lighted. He sat down by the fire for some 
moments, thinking hat a Jucky fellow he was, 
and what great blessings faries could confer. 
His mother asked him why he didn’t study his 
arithmetic as usual, to which he replied, with 
an inward chuckle, that “he couldn’t find his 
book, it was lost.” His mother hunted up an 
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old one, but no sooner had Tom reached out his | 
hand for it, than awav it hopped, and disappear- 
ed in a kind of bluish smoke. In the morning, 
Tom was sent to the book-store to get an 
arithmetic, but if he attempted to take one, it 
bounced away to ihe opposite end of the counter, 
creating a great sensation among the lookers-on. 
Atschool he could not borrow an arithmetic ; 
if one was handed to him, it would go flying 
round the room turning divers somersets, and 
finally settling down on the desk from which it 
was taken. A happy boy Tomconsidered himself 
that day ; no more hard study over multiplica- 
tion and division tables, no going out to recite 
with his class, with scowling face; no more 
“arithmetic work,” as he called it, his whole 
life through. Lucky, lucky Tom! oh if fairies 
would but relieve some other little boys in the 
same manner, wouldn’t there be great rejoicing ? 
To go through a whole life without being 
plagued and bothered with Division, and Frac- 
tions, and Rules of three—what richer boon 
could even fairies grant than that ? 

After a week or two Tom began to feel some- 
times as if he would like to join his class-mates 
at the recitation; their eyes were so bright, 
and their whole faces so lighted up with anima- 
tion, as they went through a long and difficult 
answer with correctness ; and they would ex- 
claim so eagerly, that now they understood it, 
it was so easy and delightful; but he recollect- 
ed that it was only through long and tedious 
hours of study they had reached that point, and 
he blest his little fairy who had saved him all 
the trouble. Sometimes he was annoyed by 
being called “lazy Tom,” and “ignorant Tom, 
who never would know how to do a sum in 
division,” but he retorted on his comrades by 
saying: 

- “ Well, I know there’s nobody got a fairy to 
help him but me, any how!” 

“T guess nobody wants a fairy any how,” 
said little Robert Rawson who was the first 
scholar in his class, “hard study is as good a 
fairy as I wish to see!” (To be continued.) 
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FISHES.—NO. 7. 
THE COD. 


This fish is only found in the northern part 
of the world. Its principal food consists of the 
smaller kinds of fish, of worms, crabs and other 
shell fish, which its stomach is capable of dissolv- 
ing. They grow to a great size and “one was 
taken in Scarborough, England, in the year 
1775, which weighed seventy-eight pounds, and 
was five feet, eight inches long.” 

These fish migrate periodically in shoals of 
immense numbers to the banks of Newfound- 
land, and other sand banks which lie off Cape 
Breton. Here they are taken in such quantities, 
that they suppl eae and America with an 
extensive article of commerce. One man being 
expert will sometimes catch with a hook and 
line four hundred of these fish in a day; but 
notwithstanding the quantities taken, still the 
supply does not seem to diminish, their numbers 
are so very great. 

These fish repair to these places, because 
great quantities of worms are found on the 
sandy bottoms of which they are very fond. 

The English people have stages erected all 
along the shore for salting and drying the cod. 

FLYING FISH. 

This name is given to several species of fish 
which by means of their long fins, have the 
power of rising in the air inthe manner of birds. 
The body of the fish most generally called the 
flying fish, is oblong ; the head is three corner- 
ed; one of its fins extends the whole length of the 
body. It is a small fish being only about six 
inches in length, but it is a fast swimmer, and 
when hard pushed by its enemies, of which it 
has many among the larger fishes, it will elude 
its pursuers by rising out of the water by means 
of a strong set of muscles which enable it to 
flutter over that element for two or three hund- 
red yards. This change rests the long fins 
which it uses in the water, which acquire fresh 
power and again renew® their efforts, and the 
little creature in this manner often escxpes his 
eager enemy. 

It is said to be very interesting to witness the 
attempts of the dorado to catch the flying fish, 
and his efforts to escape his foe. The flying 


air above his enemy, who leaps from the water 
in his attempts to catch the little trembler, but 
falls back again not possessing the power of 
flying; he does not, however, relinquish his 
prey, but eagerly watches for his fall into the 
water again, when the chase goes on until the 
flying fish rises again above the water, and 
thus continues to do until fairly exhausted ; he 
often falls into the mouth of his fierce pursuer. 
All animated nature seem combined against 
this little fish,” which on account of its double 
powers seems subject to greater danger than it 
would be were it unable to do anything but 
swim; if it escape its enemies of the watery 
deep, yet the tropic bird and the albetross are 
ever on the watch to catch it, so that the poor 
little animal often takes refuge with man, 
another enemy, for whole shoals perfectly ex- 
hausted frequently fall on shipboard, where they 
serve as an object of curiosity only, for they are 
not considered good for food. EstTELLE. 
EEE 


A PREDICAMENT. 


Major Rogers once accepted the invitation 
of a brother officer, in a different part of the 
island, to try a few days’ hostility against the 
elephants of that neighborhood ; and had arrived, 
after a few days’ sport, to within a mile or two 
of the bungalow, where his host and hostess 
were awaiting his arrival, when, passing by a 
delightful cool-looking river, he thought a 
plunge would be the most renovating luxury in 
existence; so a plunge he determined to take, 
sending on his servants with his guns, and an 
intimation that in ten minutes he would be home 
to dinner. So stripping and placing his things 
very carefully on a stone, he began to luxuriate 
in the water. He was a capital swimmer, and 
had swam to some distance when, to his horror 
and dismay, on looking to the place where he 
had left his habiliments, he perceived a dozen 
monkeys overhauling his entire wardrobe. One 
was putting his leg through the sleeves of his 
shirt; another was cramming its head into his 
trowsers ; a third trying to find if any treasure 
was concealed in his boot; whilst the hat form- 
ed a source of wonderment and amusement to 
some two or three others, who were endeavoring 
to unravel its mystery by ripping the linings 
and taking half a dozen bites out of the brim. 
As soon as he regained his mental equilibrium, 
(for the thing was so ridiculous that it made him 
laugh heartily,) he made with ali haste towards 
the shore ; but judge of his horror when he saw 
these precious rascals each catch up what he 
could lay hold of, and rattle off full speed into 
the jungle, not leaving poor Rogers even the 
vestige of an article of raiment to cover himself. 
All he heard was a glorious chattering as they, 
one by one, disappeared, the last one lugging 
off his shirt, which being rather awkward to 
carry,was continually tripping it up by getting 
between its legs. Here was a pretty pickle for 
a Christian, under a broiling sun! And here 
he stayed till the inmates of the bungalow, 
beginning to suspect some accident, came out 
in search, and found poor Rogers sitting up to 
his neck in water, in a frame of body and mind 
which we may conclude to be more easily 
imagined than described.—Reminiscences of 
Major Rogers. 
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ORIGINAL. 


BIDDY O’BRIEN, 
OR, THE YOUNG CATHOLIC. 


It was one of May’s brightest and sweetest 
mornings, which found Biddy O’Brien on her 
way to farmer Bentley’s. The birds were all 
pouring forth their sweetest songs of praise, 
and the tiny ground-bird shook from her throat, 
music rising above that of other and larger 
birds, echoing from hill to hill. 

Biddy with her bundle on her arm, trudged 
onward in the well beaten foot-path, which led 
to a neat white house behind a clump of shady 
trees. “And sure,” thought Biddy, as she ap- 
proached the gate, “I shall ‘find in the big 
house yonder, hearts brave and true to a poor 
lone Irish girl.” . 

Atthe door she was met by “the master,” as 
she termed Mr. Bentley, who with a hearty 
shake of the hand bade her welcome, for as his 
wife had long been an invalid, he and his little 
ones had been much dependent on the kindness 
and assistance of friends. 








by the side of Mrs. Bentley, taking her _first 
lesson in American housewifery ; for she had 
been but a few weeks inthe country. Every 
hour found her busy, for, as she said to Mrs. 
Bentley, “the moment I sit down, I think of 
my old comrades in sweet Ireland, and I have 
my fill of crying.” 

The next morning Biddy was up with the 
lark, and had breakfast all ready, before her 
mistress made her appearance. 

While Mr. Bentley was asking the blessing 
at table, and during prayer time, Biddy stood 
crossing herself, and at breakfast she refused 
to take meat, but sat down to a bowl of bread 
and milk. 

Not many days after, little Johnny came 
running in saying: 

“Oh Biddy, I guess your sister has come, and 
is at Grandpa’s.” 


ing so?” 

“ Because she has jet black hair, red cheeks, 
and a small nose, and she talks like you, so I 
can’t very well understand her.” 

While Biddy wasall engaged in the little boy’s 
story, who should appear at the door, but the 
girl herself, who had come from Mrs. Bentley’s 
mother, with a present of some early radishes. 

Although they had never before met, or were 
any connection, yet as they were from the same 
“green Isle,” they were soon quite talkative. 
Biddy promising, with her mistress’ leave, to 
pass the afternoon with her new-made acquant- 
ance. 

After dinner the table was quickly cleared, 
and dishes washed, and Biddy attired in a clean 
pink calico dress. She then went to Mrs. 
Bentley and asked how long she might be 
absent. The mistress told her as she was ex- 
pecting to ride out with the children, she must 
be back by five o’clock, in order to have tea in 
readiness when they should return. 

Away went Biddy through the lawn, and 
both gardens, and was soon in full glee with 
her friend. Thus the hours passed swiftly 
away, till Biddy in perfect astonishment heard 
the clock strike six. With hurried footsteps 
she went home, inwardly hoping that Mrs. 
Bentley had not returned. She went to the 
kitchen and found no one there, to her great 
relief, and she thought to herself: 

“‘T am not very late, and will put the clock 
back an hour,” so saying she mounted into a 
chair, placed her finger onthe minute hand, and 
moved it slowly back; not knowing exactly’ 
how far or how long to move it. She hoped it 
was left right, and jumped down. 

The table was scarcely laid, when Mrs. 
Bentley returned, and glancing at the clock as 
she entered the room, exclaimed: 

“Why what has happened to the clock >” 

Biddy blushing, and greatly confused said, 
“indeed ma’am I cannot tell, for I myself have 
been gone all the while, but I think some 
strange boy must have come in and done it.” 

Mrs. Bentley knew better than this, and see- 
ing Biddy’s increased confusion, let the subject 
drop; for she knew her husband would sift the 
matter through. 

When tea was ready Mrs. Bentley sent 
Johnny to call his father. Johnny, who loved 
like most children to be the first to tell news, 
told his father the wonderment concerning the 
clock, and asked him if he did not wonder who 
the strange person could be. 

“ No,” replied Mr. Bentley, “I have no doubt, 
my child, who did it, for when Biddy was com- 
ing up through the garden, I came out of ‘the 
house, and noticed the time—the clock was in 
order then, being ten minutes after six.” 

After ronda, Bentley said, “come Biddy, 
I want you should tell me honestly, if you did 
not meddle with the clock this afternoon; forI 
think I can prove to you that you alone have 
done the mischief.” 

She first denied it, and then said she would 
tell the truth, and confessed that she herself had 
moved round the hands, 

“ Now,” said Mr. Bentley, “as a frend let 
me speak to you. You have said your priest 
has permitted you to partake of the holy sacra- 
ment, and that he forgives your sins. ‘T’o-mor- 
row you are intending to go to confession,” 
and what good does it do, while eu sin every 
day of your life? I wish you would read your 
Bible and pray to God, who can alone forgive 
sins, rather than to your priests, who are weak 
erring mortals, like ourselves.” 

The morrow’s sun shone as bright on Biddy 
O’Brien as she left the home of a few days, as 














fish when fatigued with swimming, rises in the 


It was not many minutes before Biddy was 


“And why, my brave boy, are you after thik- | « 


withstanding all the entreaties of Mr. and Mrs, 
Bentley to stay longer with them, she insisted 
upon going, saying that she could in any town 
find friends truer and better than thy were. 
How much pity shotld we feel for the poor 
Roman Catholics. Never forget to pray for 
them, my little reader, that they may be enlight- 
ened. “They have eyes, but they see not,” 
and they know not how to understand the pre- 
cepts and instructions of our blessed Saviour, 

It matters not “to make clean the platter,” 
while within is all uncleanness, “for it is not 
that which entereth into a man that defilith,” 
but those words which man speaketh. 

Daily ask God to show you, and them the 
path of duty, which is alone the path of happi- 
ness, and to give you grace and strength to 
walk therem. “He who walketh uprightly, 
walketh surely.” Z. 
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LITTLE ALICE; OR WICKED 
THOUGHTS. 


Alice was the youngest of a large circle of 
brothers and sisters. She was the pet: but 
she was not a spoiled pet, wilful and selfish as 
pets are apt to be. She hada mother who 
made her children not only love, but revere 
and obey her; she was a praying mother, whose 
heart’s desire, both by precept and example, 
was to lead her little ones to ‘the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sins of the world.’ The 
Holy Spirit owned this mother’s efforts, and the 
four eldest were numbered among the people of 
God. Her first prayer for little Alice was that 
she might have an obedient heart and a tender 
conscience.—Whenever she bathed her beauti- 
ful round limbs with pure water, she lifted up her 
soul to God, that her spirit might be cleansed 
with the pure river of the water of life, which 
proceedeth out of the throne of God and the 
Lamb. Alice was now five years old, and 
could you have seen her in company with her 
cousin Ruth, her playmate and schoolmate, as 
they dressed dolls or skipped off to school, you 
would have said, surely, innocence and 
dwell in the bosoms of those little ones. 

One night when it was Alice’s bedtime, she 
had no mind to goto bed. Sarah said, ‘Come 
Alice, I will go with you; for mother is en- 
gaged you know.’ Alice sat still on the cricket, 
looking down very sadly. She had scarcely 
tasted her bread and milk. ‘I am not a bit 
hungry,’ she said, shoving away the bowl. 

‘ Do you feel sick ?’ asked Sarah. 

*No, I am not sick,’ she answered. Again 
Sarah took her hand to lead her up stairs. ‘I 
wish mother would,’ said Alice; ‘I had a great 
deal rather mother would, to-night.’ Sarah told 
her that mother had company, and could not be 
spared ; then she was led away, but slowly and 
unwillingly. As Sarah undressed her she saw 
small tears flowing down her cheeks. * What 
is the matter, Alice? Tell me child; what ails 
you? cried her sister anxiously. But Alice 
gave no reasons nor made a complaint ; she only 
sighed. 

When it was time for her to kneel down to 
her little bed to pray, as her habit was, Alice 
knelt and bowed her head, but no words issued 
from her lips. Sarah thought this was strange. 
Then she arose, and crept into bed so silent, 
so sad, so tearful, that Sarah became frightened. 
When she went down stairs and joimed the 
company below, she watched an opportunity of 
mentioning the case to her mother. ‘I will run 
up directly and see what ails the child.’ said 
she; ‘ Why she is not sick, mother,’ said Sarah; 
‘only it seems as if something was preying on 
her mind; nor was it long before the mother 
escaped from the parlor and went to the cham- 
ber of her little one. As she trod the entry 
softly, lest Alice might have fallen asleep, she 
listened and heard a low crying. ‘ My child, 
said the mother tenderly, stooping down to her 
bedside, ‘ what troubles you ? tell me.’ . 

‘Oh mother, Iam so glad you have come, 
cried Alice, uncovering her head and seizing 
her mother’s hand; ‘I can never go to sleep, 0 
mother, I have killed Ruth, in my heart to-day, 
I did; and the tears flowed afresh. ‘She got 


angry, and I wished she was dead. I can’t ask 
God’s forgiveness till I’ve made up with Ruth. 
He won't hear me, for my heart had hatred in 
it, and not love, which displeases God. ‘ 

mother !’"—and the little child seemed broken in 





it did on the morning she first entered it. Not- 


Her mother tried to comfort her: but 


heart. 
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there lay the heavy weight of sin upon her 
bosom. ‘O, if I could only sce Ruth, and we 
could make up, then I could pray,’ she cried 
piteously ; ‘can’t I go to Ruth’s house ” The 
mother thought a moment, and then said, ‘ Yes, 
my child, you shall go; for she well knew no 
more important business could claim her atten- 
tion than helping her child through the thorny 
asses of the ‘narrow way.’ Alice’s father was 
called, who, wrapping the weeping Alice ina 
blanket, carried her tothe home of cousin Ruth, 
whose door was next to their own. She was 
taken to Ruth’s bed-side; it was a touching 
scene, the confession, the prayer of forgiveness, 
the kiss of reconciliation: then laying her head 
on her father’s shoulder, she asked to be carried 
home. Once more in her chamber, Alice again 
knelt down and prayed God to forgive her for 
the sin of hating Ruth, ‘Give me love in my 
heart, she cried earnestly, ‘because God is 
love, and because it was love that made Jesus 
Christ die on the cross for us; give me love, for 
I want to be like Jesus Christ; keep me from 
hating and killing any body in my heart. 
Thus prayed little Alice. O, what a prayer 
and conflict was that! Sin and conscience, 
love and hatred had been fighting in her bosom. 
Alas! in the bosom of how many children does 
hatred conquer love, does sin put out the light 
of conscience! In Alice, love gained the mast- 
ery. Love to God, love for her fellows, love to 
do right, it is this love which makes us children 
of God; it is hatred and anger and strife which 
show us to be children of the devil. How many 
children who read this remember hating and 
killing people in their hearts! have they been 
sorry for it, and begged to be forgiven? If not 
it shows that you are far, far from God and holy 
things. ‘Think of this—American Messenger. 


THE LITTLE BLIND BOY. 


Once there was a good little boy in Scotland, 
about eight years old, who took the small-pox ; 





and when he grew better, it was found that it 


had shut up both his eyes, so that he could see 
nothing. He had been such a gentle, good 
boy, that all the family loved him, and led him 
about, and were very kind tohim. He hada 
little sister Annie, twelve years old, who used 
to find amusements for him ; and when it came 


warm weather, she would take him to walk in 


the country, 

One day they took a long walk, and sat down 
at the foot of a great tree. “Annie,” said James, 
“what a pleasant day this is! The air feels 
so soft and warm to my face. I hear the brook 
racing the smooth stones, and the sheep and 
lambs bleat. How I wish I could see them 
again! 


our heads. O! how beautiful it used to be to 


sit down here, and look to the far-away hills, 


and the clear blue sky, and see the mill yonder, 
and the pretty ducks inthe pond! Ah! Annie, 
I think I shall never see these things again.” 


Then the little boy thought how dismal it 


would be to always be blind and dark, and felt 
so helpless and sad: and he began to cry. 


“Don’t cry, Jamie,” said his dear sister, “may 
be, you’ll see yet. There was Daniel Scottt, you 
know, had the small-pox,and was blind for weeks, 
but he got well; and now he sees as well as 
any body. Besides, you know,” said she, “God 
will do right about it, as dear mother says ; and 
if He leaves you to be blind, will make you 
happy some other way. Besides, we all do 
what we can for you; and I will read to you, 


and it will not be so bad.” 
But poor James kept thinking of his misfor- 


tune, and sat down with his head bent upon his 
hands, with his elbows on his knees, and kept 
oncrying. The flood of tears pressed their 
way between his eyelids, which had stuck 
together, and when he lifted up his head, he 
cried out, “Q, Annie, I can see! There’s the 
O, how 
Annie was as joyful as he, and 
hurried him to return home so as to tell the 
good news; but James lingered long, for he 
“QO! said he, 
“ how little do children know of the blessing of 
sight! If they had only lost it awhile, like me, 
they would never cease to thank God for eye 


brook, and the mill, and the sheep! 
glad I arn!” 


wanted so to look about him. 


sight.” 


You may think how pleased they all were at 
hom2. At night, when the father prayed in the 
family, and came to thank God for restoring 

little James to sight, he almost wept for 
James soon got completely well; and 
when he grew up to be a man, he never forgot 
to be grateful to his heavenly Father that he 


dear 
joy. 


was not blind. 


Hark! there is a thrash singing over 


Parental. 


LOSS OF THE FIRST BORN. 

We have read of a young mother who had 
newly buried her first borne. Her pastor went 
to visit her, and on finding her sweetly resign- 
ed, he asked her how she attained such resig- 
nation? She replied, “I used to think of my 
boy continually—whether sleeping or waking ; 
to me he seemed more beautiful than other 
children. I was disappointed if visitors omit- 
ted to praise his eyes or his curls. or the robes 
[ wrought for him with my needle. At first I 
believed it the natural current of a mother’s 
love. Then I feared it was pride, and sought 
to humble myself before Him who resisteth 
the proud. One night in my dreams, I thought 
an angel stood beside me, and said: “ Where 
is the little bud thou nursest in thy bosom? 
I am sent to take it away. Where is the little 
harp? Give itto me! It is like those which 
sound the praises of God in heaven.” I awoke 
in tears ; my beautiful babe drooped like a bud 
which the worm had pierced ; his last wailing 
was like the chattered harp-strings; all my 
world seemed gone ; still in my agony [ listen- 
ed, for there was a voice in my soul, like the 
Voice of the angel who warned me, saying: 
“God loveth a cheerful giver.” I laid my 
mouth in the dust, and said, let thy will be 
mine ; and as I rose, though the tear Jay on my 
cheek, there was a smile also. Since then this 
voice is heard amid the duties of every day— 
methinks it says continually, “The cheerful 
giver!” 











THE CONVERTED INFIDEL. 


“T visited,” says a London City Missionary 
laboring in the Gray’s-inn road, “Mr. M., a 
shoemaker. When speaking about the illness 
of his child, which was not expected to live, 
he said he could with Christian resignation say, 
‘Father, thy will be done,’ which drew from 
me some remarks, in which [ compared infideli- 
ty with Christianity, when he replied, ‘I know 
what each system is; for more than ten years 
I was a slave to the former.’ He then stated, 
that when an apprentice he was placed ina 
room with seven men, all of whom were infidels. 
One assisted the other in his arguments against 
the Bible, which, after a time, led him to enter- 
tain the same views. He said all his actions 
were against the law and being of God. Infi- 
del books were his delight. He read them 
alone (which he said is generally the case with 
persons of a false creed). At last by the pro- 
vidence of God, a pious friend solicited him to 
read a tract entitled ‘ Testimonies to the Truth 
of Prophecy, from Volney’s Ruins of Empires,’ 
No, 450, which led him to examine that despis- 
ed book the Bible. He first read the tract, then 
the passage in Volney, and then the quotation 
from the Bible. He also perused several works 
on the evidences of Christianity ; but the tracts 
convinced him so much as to lead him to re- 
nounce infidelity. He was then led to see his 
awful state as a sinner, and sought for an inter- 
est in Christ as his Saviour. He parted with 
all his former companions, and Volney’s and 
Paine’s likenesses, which he had in his house; 
and now in exchange, he has a nice collection 
of works on the evidences of Christianity, rang- 
ed ina book case; and endeavors to do what he 
can for that Saviour he so long despised, by 
testifying to the ungodly the power of divine 
grace. On the walls of his apartments are to 
be found the portraits of Christian ministers. 








Morality. 
“T DON'T GET ON.” 


In conversation with a young female, who 
is obliged to use crutches because of an acci- 
dent she has had, I found she was not ignorant 
of the simple way of salvation. I said, “ Do 
you feel religion of any real use to you?” She 
smiled, and replied, “I do, indeed; the fact is, 
I know I am a sinner, but I believe in Jesus 
Christ to my comfort.” I wished to know how 
she was first led into the marvellous light of the 
gospel. She said, “ You left me a tract some 
time ago, which has been a great blessing to 
me, and indeed, to many others I hope. I have 
lent it round, and several have expressed them- 
selves as having found it beneficial.” I inquir- 
ed what title it had: it was the above. When 














| I was leaving, she said, “I have a request to 
| make—lI hope you will excuse me, but the tract 
| have named is lost—some of my neighbors 
lost it; you will much oblige me if you can 
supply me with another.” I engaged to do so 
with pleasure. 

I met with Mr. G—— to-day, in a miserable 
condition. He said he hated to leave his house, 
and he hated to go back again; and, what was 
worse, he felt he hated God’s house—at least, 
he felt strongly disposed to do so: he could not 
be more miserable, he thought. I talked to him 
about his condition faithfully, and urged him to 
turn to God, if he would be happy. “ Why,” 
said he, “in coming home yesterday I was very | 
miserable ; something seemed to say to me, | 
almost as a voice, ‘Turn thou to God, and 
something will turn up for thee.’ I thought, 
surely, that is the right way, for a tract you 
gave me some time since struck me very much; 
I shall never forget it—it has followed me 
ever since. It was, ‘I don’t know how it is, 
but I don’t get on.” I found he had been 
saved from violence by that little messenger of 
mercy, and its truths were working in his mind. 
He promised to seek the Lord. 











Descriptive. 
BIRDS AT SEA. 


It was a bright, beautiful Sabbath morning 
in April last, when I was returning from Cuba 
on the steamship Ohio. We had left Havana 
the day before, and having sailed three hundred 
miles, we were passing along the coast of 
Florida, at a distance of about thirty miles. As 
the coast is low, we were out of sight of land. 
Our noble ship bore us proudly over the waves, 
and we were all happy in the prospect of 
reaching our port in three or four days. The 
sky was clear, the air mild. <A slight breeze 
swept over the deck, and a gentle swell scarce- 
ly disturbed the glassy surface of the sea. It 
was a quiet morning, inviting to repose the 
restless spirit, an “hour of peaceful rest” to 
the soul, in communion with its God. At eleven 
o'clock, the Captain invited the passengers and 
crew to attend. divine service. An awning was 
spread over the deck, and about a hundred 
persons assembled for public worship. A table 
was placed at the door of the Captain’s office, 
at which, by request, I took my stand. It was 
to me a most impressive hour. The strange- 
ness of the place and the assembly, the view 
above of the broad canopy of heaven, and all 
atound, of the wide, wide sea, a sense of the 
omnipotence and majesty of the great Creator, 
as mirrored forth in the sublime scenes of the 
ocean, and a realization of the littleness and 
dependence of man, as we seemed but an atom 
floating upon the waters, ready at any moment 
to be lost in the mighty deep, these gave 
character to the general impression, and stamp- 
ed it upon memory’s tablet forever. 

During the service we had an unexpected 
visit. A flock of birds suddenly made their 
appearance, and alighted, some on the rigging, 
some on the deck, and others upon other parts 
of the vessel. They were perhaps fifty in num- 
ber, varying in size from the tiny wren to the 
common robin, but all of them of a different 
species from any I had ever seen before. Nor 
did any two seem to be of the same species. 
They differ in form and color. Their plumage 
was most beautiful, and endlessly varigated. 
Some were of a bright yellow, others of a dark 
brown. Some were all of one color, others 
were striped and spotted most curiously. Some 
were of a glossy black, others were of a drab 
color. One had a tuft on his head like a wig 
of the olden time. But their tameness was the | 
most remarkable. They did not seem to have 
any fear of men. I do not think they had ever 
heard a gun or seen a hunter in their lives. 
They were more tame than the little chicks 
that I have seen passing close around me, and 
begging for their breakfast. They hopped 
about on deck near the passengers, and ran 
hither and thither, as if they felt quite at home. 
One jumped up and perched on a gentleman’s 
boot, as he sat with one leg crossed over the 
other. Another beautiful fellow lighted ona 
gentleman’s shoulder, and sat as still as if he 
would not disturb the meeting for the world. 
One or two came and walked about on the 
table before me, as I was speaking, and took a 
look into the Bible. In the Captain’s office 
they took great liberties, walking in at the door, 
flying out of the windows, hopping upon chairs, 











tables, shelves, books and bureaus as they pleas- 
ed. After service, as I sat reading there and 
watching their movements, one flew up and 
perched himself on my open book, which I held 
in one hand. He seemed as much at home as 
if he were upon a branch of his native tree. I 
might easily have caught him with my hand. 
Some of the boys I was sorry to learn, did catch 
some of these dear confiding creatures, and 
treated them cruelly. But I did not see them. 
I hoped the birds would stay with us, but in 
about an hour they flew away, and we saw no 
more of them. I suppose they are now singnig 
merrily in the Florida groves, and perhaps have 
not forgotten, as I have not, the pleasant morn- 
ing call.—.V. Y. Observer. Ryca, 


5 abbath School. 
THE BLIND S. S. SCHOLAR. 


I have visited a great many Sunday schools, 
and have observed there is quite a difference in 
the advantages enjoyed by the children, and 
their opportunities to learn about God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. When I meet the children 
in some of these almost wild, yet beautiful val- 
leys of Western New York, and observe how 
eager they are to learn, and how pleased and 
happy they all appear, I wonder if all the Sun- 
day school children love their teachers and 
school as they do. 

A few days agoI visited a Sunday school, to 
talk to the children about the things of God, and 
to tell them of their souls, and how to be good 
and please God, that when they die they may 
go to heaven. It was in a most romantic little 
valley, where only afew years ago the happy 
bounding deer ran wild in the unbroken forest, 
and drank from a lovely little stream that flows 
through it on its way to the Chemung River. 
The place is called Post Creek. 

Among the children of this school is a most 
interesting lad, whose name is Truman Foster. 
Truman is about eighteen ‘years old, but you 
would not think him to be more than twelve or 
thirteen, for he has been a weak and sickly 
child all his days. There are several things 
which make Truman the most interesting boy of 
the school. One is, he learns two or three 
chapters ever week, getting so Jong lessons that 
he needs a teacher to devote his whole time to 
him. For another thing, Truman is blind. He 
never saw the blue sky, or the bright flowers ; 
and when he hears the children say this is 
white, or red, or that looks beautiful, he does 
not know what they mean, for he has never 
seen the bright colors and lovely pictures of 
nature. 

You will ask How does he get his lessons ? I 
will tell you. One of his brothers or sisters reads 
to him his lessons, and he will listen to them, 
and repeat after them; and so, after hearing 
the longest lesson read twice, he will repeat the 
whole very correctly, scarcely ever getting a 
word wrong. 

But what makes Truman still more lovely and 
interesting is this,—he loves God, the Sabbath 
school, the Bible, and the people of God. Sure- 
ly you would feel sorry for him to see him walk 
into the school, led perhaps by a younger bro- 
ther,—to see him feeling his way along to his 
seat; but very soon his face brightens up, and 
not a word is lost by him. He never forgets 
the text at preaching ; indeed, he remembers a 
great part of the sermon, aud will answer more 
questions about the Bible than any other scholar 
of the school. 

Now, my dear children, I hope this story 
about Truman will make you grateful to God 
for all your blessings. O, what a blessing is 
our sight! How good God is to you, that you 
are not blind; and how you ought to love God 
and be obedient to him,so pleasing God that 
you may at last, when you die, go where all 
these imperfections never come. 

N. A. De Pew. 
[S. S. Advocate. 














Monterey, N. Y., 1851. 
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At Monrasak, having assassinated his fath- 
er, was afterwards haunted by remorse. As he 
was one day admiring a beautiful painting of 
man on horseback, and a Persian inscription, of 
which he inquired the meaning, he was told 
that in signified—“* Tam Shiunyeh, the son of 
Kosru, who murdered my father, and possessed 
the crown only six months!” He turned pale, 
as if struck by a sentence of death. Frightful 
dreams interrupted his slumbers, and he died at 





the early age of twenty-five. 
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Gditorial. 
[commumcaTi0ns.] 


PLEASANT WORDS. 
A gentleman alighted from his carriage, a 
few days since, at a house where he was saluted 





4 by a big, ugly-looking dog, with a very unamia- 


ble ‘bow-wow-wow’ The gentleman not quite 
certain of the disposition of his soluter, im- 
mediately resorted to pleasant words and tones, 
calling him “good doggy,” and smiling very 
graciously upon him, in return for his ungra- 
cious salutation. The desired result was im- 
mediately apparent, his soft answer turning 
away the wrath even of adog. A lady who 
was with him, noticing the gentleman’s manner 
of addressing the dog, said to him, “ you seem 
to be fond of dogs.” “Not at all,” said the 
gentleman, “but I always take pains to speak 
very gently to them, when I fear their biting 
me.” “Then you are a little deceptive in your 
bearing and address,” replied the lady, cap- 
tiously ; would you think it proper to address a 
man in the same way, with a smiling face, when 
you had no kindly feeling toward him, in your 
heart?” “The cases are somewhat different,” 
was the answer. “The dog was not injured 
at all by the deception, if deception it was; 
while toward a human being we should always 
act with openness and honesty—we should not 
indeed endeavor to deceive a neighbor by 
wearing a hypocritical appearance of approbation 
or interest, over feelings of a contrary nature. 
But this may be taken as a universal rule, 
“ There is no wrong in speaking pleasantly to 
bad men or bad dogs, and generally, great gain.” 
ee R. 


MANFULLY. 


Eddy Burbank had a nicelittle garden, some 
five feet hy twelve, in which he had some fine 
cabbages growing. A neighbor’s cows came 
in one day through a gate, left carelessly open, 
and destroyed a part of them. “Well,” said 
Eddy, “they are not all gone.” A few days 
afterward they came in again and destroyed the 
remainder. Poor Eddy felt pretty badly, but 
he consoled himself with the thought that more 
would grow next year. Not at all disheartened 
by the failure of his crop, he is making plans 
for the enlargement of his garden and the in- 
crease of its products, if he shall live to see 
another spring. 

That’s the way, boys. Never be discouraged, 
—do not yield to smaller or larger troubles, in 
the spirit of despair.—You will find many of 
them as you advance in life; and the only way 


to overcome them, is, not to be overcome by 
them. ——o——_. SS) 


LITTLE CHICK. 

“Father, my pretty little chick is dead.” 
Thus I heard a little girl with whom I am ac- 
quainted, address her father a few days ago, as 
I approached her house. She stood at the door 
with the tears of sincere sorrow chasing down 
her crimsoned cheek, holding the object of her 
grief in her hands, while she exclaimed, “ What 
shall I do—O my poor little chick!” I rather 
playfully told her (without any expectation that 
she should do it) to carry her lamented chicken 
out into the garden, and select a pretty spot 
somewhere, and bury it in the earth and put up 
a little monument, and write an epitaph upon it. 
Towards evening I again came along towards 
the house where she lived. She ran out to 
meet me with her eyes beaming with delight 
and satisfaction—invited me into the garden, 
led me to the spot where she had interred her 
chicken, and to my surprise a monument (not 
of white marble, but a clean shingle) was erect- 
ed, and on it she had written an inscription. 
Without her knowledge I transcribed it verb- 





atim, although almost illegible, as being, as I 
conceived the real sentiments of her troubled 
heart. It was as follows—*O my dear little 
chick I have lost my dear little chick, who will 
share with my loss. O, O,O, my dear little 
chick, will you not share with my loss, O little 
chick, chick, chick,” 


“WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE.” 

The beautiful ballad under the above title, 
written by George P. Morris, Esq. of New York, 
is one of those productions which is an honor to 
the head and heart of the author, and will be a 
lustre to his memory long after his useful career 
is ended. It seems that the Editor of some 
obscure paper printed in Boston, called the 
Sunday News, which we have never seen, nor 
wish to see, has attempted to “rob” Mr. Morris 
of his “ good name,” as the author of the ballad 
—and in doing this, has committed the double 
slander of saying that “he purchased it of the 
late Samuel Woodworth, while in a state of in- 
toxication in a public bar room, for a paltry 
sum.” Such slanders might be expected from 
a man, who would openly and habitually violate 
the holy Sabbath by the publication of the 
“Sunday News.” Mr. Morris in a letter to 
John Smith, Jr. of Arkansas, says, 

The history of the song in question is simply 
this:—In the autumn of 1837, Russell, the 
vocalist, applied to me for an original ballad, 
and I wrote him “ Woodman, spare that tree!” 
and handed it to him with a letter which he af- 
terwards read at his concert and published in the 
newspapers of the day. It also accompanied 
the first edition of the music. Mr. Woodworth 
never saw or heard of the song until after it ap- 
peared in print. Iam not indebted to any hu- 
man being, dead or alive, for a single word, 
thought or suggestion embodied in that song. 
It is entirely original and entirely my own 
composition. 

The attack upon Mr. Woodworth, is also 
shameful in the extreme, and is in keeping 
with the whole affair. A more pure, and hono- 
rable man never drew the breath of life, and it 
is due to his memory to say that he was not 
less remarkable for his habits of temperance, 
than for his many excellent qualities of head 
and heart. { do not think that he was ever 
intoxicated in the whole course of his life, and 
he was too upright aman to lend himself to 
such a bare faced imposition as I am charged 
with practicing through his agency. If he were 
alive to answer for himself, he would spurn, as 
I do, these malicious fabrications. 

The following is the ballad alluded to :— 
Woopman! sPARE THAT TREE! 
Woodman! spare that tree! 

Touch not a single bough: 
In youth it shelter’d me, 

And I'll protect it now ; 
*T was my forefather’s hand 

That plac’d it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 

Thy axe shall harm it not! 
That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 

And would’st thou hack it down? 
Woodman! forbear thy stroke! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 
Oh! spare that aged oak, 

Now tow’ring to the skies. 
When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy. 

Here, too, my sisters played: 
My mother kiss’d me here ; 

My father press’d my hand ; 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand! 
My heart-strings round thee cling 

Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here shall the wild-birds sing, 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave, 

And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 

Thy axe shall harm it not. 


This beautiful Ballad is set to Music, and 








may be had at Ditson’s Music store, No, 115 
Washington Street. 


——— 
BEAUTIFUL EXHIBITION. 

Two hundred Chemical Views. These paint- 
ings present themselves to, and vanish from the 
eye of the spectator in a mysterious and wonder- 
ful manner, one appearing to blend or dissolve 
into another ,and they have been called Dissolv- 
ing Views. Also, a series of European Views, 


‘and the Oxyhydrogen Mycroscope, revealing 


the wonders of the Animacular world, with a 
series of comic Illustrations of an Old Bache- 
lor’s Mishaps. The whole enlivened with a 
brilliant display of Pyramic Fires and Music. 
This Exhibition is at Amory Hall No. 333 
Washington Street, Boston, every evening, and 
on Wednesday and Saturday afternoon. Price 
25 cents. {> Spectators are delighted with it. 


—— 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Mead Township, Pa. Oct., 20th, 1851. 
Mr. Willis, dear Sir.—It is with no common 
degree of pleasure and satisfaction that I am 
called upon to write to you so soon again. I 
have obtained for you another Subscriber. 
Please send the Companion one year to John 
F. Breed, Meadville, Pa. Your remarks upon 
the “ price of the Companion,” last week were 
very timely, and I think ought to be satisfactory 
to every one. A paper of the character of the 
Companion, filled as it is, with good reading 
matter, and destitute of Advertisements, ought 
to be highly prized, and ought to be thoroughly 
and nobly sustained. I hope you will be en- 
couraged yet more and more in your labors of 
love, and in your constant endeavors to benefit 

the youth and children of this happy land. 
Respectfully yours, E. B. R, Sacker. 


—— 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


To the Yourn’s Companion, who intend to 
commence with the next year, if they will send 
their names and payments previously, shall be 
entitled to the Companion from the time we 
receive their names, to the date of the first 
paper in January next, without charge. 

The Editor is grateful for ‘the many expres- 
sions of approval which he receives from Sub- 
scribers, only a smal] part of which are publish- 
ed. He will endeavor in the coming year, if life 
is preserved, at least to give equal satisfaction. 


Postage on the Companion is now but 

Five cents a year, within 50 miles of Boston— 
10 cents within 300—15 cents within 1000— 
20 cents within 2000—25 cents within 4000. 
Over 4000 miles 30 cents. 


Variety. 


VERY WICKED BOYS. 


A lad, six years of age, named Edward 
Burnes, was enticed to go into the creek near 
Poughkeepsie, instead of going to Sunday 
school. His companions in order to cure him 
of timidity when in the water, commenced 
ducking him, and continued their sport until 
Edward was exhausted and sunk. The boys 
then ran away for help, and the little fellow was 
left to drown. 

All these were wicked boys. Perhaps the 
little fellow who was drowned was the best of 
them all; but he should not have gone with 
them when they asked him. The Bible says, 
‘My son, if sinners notice thee, consent thou 
not.” They were cruel boys. It was very 
cruel to duck him when he was afraid. And 
how very cruel it was to run away and leave 
him when he was sinking. And all this was 
on the Sabbath day! They ought to have been 
in Sunday shcool, but they ran away, and here 
is the dreadful end of their sport and sin! 

—_——~> 

Learn Sometuine.—Never retire at night 
without having learned something useful during 
the day. 

Strence—a thing which is often difficult to 


keep, in exact proportion as it is dangerous not 
to keep it. 




















WORTH KNOWING. 


A young lady of this city, while inthe country, 
some years ago, stepped on a rusty nail, which 
ran through her shoe and foot. The inflamma- 
tion and pain were of course very great, and 
lock-jaw was apprehended. A friend of the 
family, however, recommended the application 
of a beet, taken fresh from the garden, and 
pounded fine, to the wound. It was done, and 
the effect was very beneficial. Soon the im- 
flammation began to subside and by keeping 
on the crushed beet, changing it for a fresh one 
as its virtue seemed to become impaired, a 
speedy cure was affected. Simple but effectual 
remedies like this should be known by every- 
body.— Phil. Sat. Eve. Post. 


pore Sian 
A CURIOUS FIGHT. 


A gentleman of this town having a rattle. 
snake in a box with tin bars, put a rat in, to see 
his snakeship give a specimen of swallowing. 
The snake struck at the rat, and the rat finding 
himself in close quarters with a deadly enemy, 
like all cowards, began to show fight when he 
could do no better. He attacked his adversary 
with spirit, and continued to bite him on the 
head and neck until he gained a complete vic- 
tory. The snake died of his wounds in a few 
minutes, and the rat was killed by a dog; but 
we are not informed what became of the dog 
that killed the rat that whipped the snake that 
lay in the box that Charley built.—[Anderson 
(S.C.) Gaz. 


——<——— 


A SPIRITED LADY. 


A scamp in Henry county, Ky., recently 
slandered a young lady, who sued him, and ob- 
tained a verdict of $10,000. The lady scorned 
to receive the money—her only object being 
the vindication of her name from the calum- 
nious aspersions of the defendant—she direct- 
ed her counsel to enter a remittitur for the 
amount of the verdict, save what would be suf- 
ficient to compensate them for their services. 
Upon consultation they consented to be satis- 
fied with five hundred dollars, and in accordance 
with the instruction of their client, released the 
defendant from the payment of the nine thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. ; 


—_—>__—_. 


A FATHER’S PRAYER. 


A pious young man told a clergyman that he 
had once disobeyed his father, on which the 
good man retired into his room and shut the 
door. Curiosity led the boy to look through the 
key hole, and he saw his father, on his knees at 
prayer. The boy listened and heard his father 

raying for him. This struck the youth to the 

eart ; he went away and prayed for himself; 
his prayer, and the prayer of his parent, were 
heard ; the young man sought mercy through 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
the world, and become a Christian indeed. Be- 
hold the happy effect of a pious father’s prayer. 


—~——— 


NEVER TOO LATE. 


Never too late to get, or to do good, has been 
beautifully exemplified by a sick and dyin 
man receiving spiritual benefit from tracts rea 
to him, and which tracts he afterwards sent 
round to some of his neighbors. A profane 
man passed by the window, swearing awfully. 
The poor man sent out the tract, “The Swear- 
er’s Prayer,” with his dying request that he 
would read it. He took it and carelessly put 
it away, but afterwards read it: a blessed 


change in his character and habits has been 
the result. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love. 
No Sectarianism, No Controversy. 
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